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Old Heads Tell Their Stories: From Gangs to Street Organizations. 

Abstract: 

It has been the contention of researchers that the "old heads" (Anderson 1990, Wilson 1987) of the 
ghettos and barrios of America have voluntarily or involuntarily left the community, leaving behind 
new generations of youth without adult role models and legitimate social controllers. This absence 
of an adult strata of significant others adds one more dynamic to the process of social disorganization 
and social pathology in the inner city. In New York City, however, we have found a different 
phenomenon. Older men (and women) in their thirties and forties who were participants in the 
"jacket gangs" of the 1970's and/or the drug gangs of the 1 980's are still active on the streets as 
advisors, mentors and members of the new street organizations that have replaced the gangs. 
Through life history interviews with 20 "old heads", this article traces the development of New York 
City's urban working-class street subcultures from comer gangs to drug gangs to street organizations 
and critically assesses the state of gang theory. 
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Introduction: 

According to most gang research literature, gangs are generally recognized by their practices 
of delinquency. They may be traditional or cultural (Skolnick 1995), based on territory and the 
defense of parochial neighborhood spaces (Thrasher 1927, Suttles 1968), "conflict-oriented", 
"retreatist" or "criminal" (Cloward and Ohlin 1960), depending on the opportunity structure, or 
"corporate" or "scavenger-like" (Taylor 1990), shaped by emerging drug markets and the 
proliferation of weaponry among the so-called "underclass". In contrast to these highly deviant gang 
typologies, a range of street organizations have emerged in New York City that have markedly 
different characteristics to those found in the literature. The emergence of these phenomena not only 
challenge existing gang stereotypes but question the explanatory power of conventional gang theory 
still predicated on Chicago School constructs of social ecology and adaptive behavior. 

This article departs from much of this received wisdom and uses British and other 
contemporary critical studies to argue that the agency of gang members and the historical juncture 
in which gangs emerge are crucial to an understanding of current New York City street subcultures, 
represented by such organizations as the Almighty Latin King and Queen Nation and the Asociacion 
de Netas. The study is based on data compiled from the life histories of 20 "old heads" who tell the 
tale of the city's gang evolution, revealing the transformation of street youth subcultures from 
delinquent gangs to community-based street social organizations. The article is organized around 
emergent themes within the respondents' narratives. 

Methodology: 




(i) Data and Analysis: 
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The data comes from qualitative life history interviews (each taped and transcribed) with 
twenty "old heads" who are or have been members of gangs and street organizations in New York 
City dating back to the 1 970's. This selective sample was made up of 17 males and 3 females and 
they ranged in age from 30-52 years. In addition to these primary data, use wags also made of 
original documentary film footage of New York City's street gangs produced by Chalfant and Fecher 
(1989) 1 . The analysis utilizes three basic approaches that are suited to these type of data. First, 
analytical induction (Sutherland and Cressey 1966) is employed to tease out the organizing themes 
(Thomas 1992) from the textually rich but often complexly layered personal narratives. Second, to 
understand the longitudinal dimension of the respondents' stories, (see Berg 1995, Pearson 1993) 
historiography is utilized. Finally, to develop new theory beyond the existing literature, the extended 
case study method is employed (Burawoy 1991). 

(ii) Gaining Entre: 

There were three separate stages to the process of entre. Each stage developed as a result of 
serendipitous contacts with the respondents, eventually leading to ongoing trusting relationships. 
These relationships include a strong emphasis on researcher-repondent reciprocity and community 
solidarity. The initial contact, made in 1994 occurred when one of the researchers shared an 
educational platform with a respondent. The two developed a rapport which led to the first snowball 
sample of "old heads". Following this, in 1996, members of a street organization asked a second 
researcher to lend his journalistic skills to their efforts at countering negative media publicity. This 
led to a second snowball sample. Finally, in the same year, another researcher was approached by 

'This was taken from the documentary "Flyin Cut Sleeves" made by Flenry Chalfant and Rita 
Fecher and distributed by Cinema Guild, New York City. 
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all three street organizations, requiring his help in providing a neutral space for their regular 
meetings. This third contact is the current basis of a long term collaborative research project. 

(iii) Collaborative Research: 

Mirroring the collaborative research approach to the study of street gangs by Moore (1978) 
and Hagedorn (1988), a trusting and mutually respectful relationship was developed with the 
subjects over time. This methodology is useful when attempting to equalize the power relations 
between the researchers and the subjects and to ensure that knowledge produced from the research 
can be returned to the subjects' community. At all times, therefore, the researchers bore in mind that 
they were there to learn from the subjects without the presumption that their own expert knowledge 
is superior to the self-understandings of the researched. 

To carry this out, the project, in part, had to be defined by the subjects themselves. Thus, the 
themes of the interviews were developed not simply based on the academic or grant-funding 
concerns of the researchers, e.g. trying to fill "knowledge gaps" in the literature, but by what the 
subjects themselves felt (i) the outside world should know about them, (ii) would be helpful for the 
community to know and remember, and (iii) would be helpful to understand their own past and 
present. It is crucial to remember that the subjects of this study remain active in the community and 
that their historical narratives contain powerful testimonies of a past that is rarely chronicled. The 
research was reflexive in that each interview was returned to the respective interviewee for 
comments, discussion and further elaboration along with various drafts of this article. 
Cross-Atlantic Thinking on Delinquent and Gang Subcultures: 

In the past, Thrasher (ibid.) discussed gang subcultural traditions in terms of adaptational 
behavior and practices that allowed these poverty besieged youth to survive in the disorganized 
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environment of the inner-city. Thrasher asserted that "The gang is an interstitial group, originally 
formed spontaneously, then integrated through conflict" (1927:46). Thus, these youth, lacking a 
sufficient institutional infrastructure in the form of family, school, and church, often raised 
themselves in street play groups that later became the social, territorial and identificational basis for 
the growing terrain of gang subcultures. 

While, Thrasher mentioned the involvement of these gangs in delinquency, it was left to 
Shaw and McKay (1969) to develop an epidemiological model that pointed to the reproduction of 
delinquent subcultural traditions in ghetto and slum communities. As Klein argues, it is this 
"criminal orientation" that leads the gang to be viewed and/or labelled by society as deviant which, 
in turn, heightens the members' identification with gang membership and solidifies group cohesion. 
Combining these empiricist, crime-centered constructions of the gang with Arnold's (1966) defining 
characteristics of gang activity, the criteria by which gangs are generally assessed within these 
criminological discourses are: (i) structure, (ii) crime/delinquency, (iii) territory, (iv) 

integration/cohesion, (v) conflict (vi) anti-social agenda, and (vii) community perceptions. 

Though rarely incorporated into American gang studies, the British cultural school of Hall 
et al. also approached the study of delinquent subcultures. Influenced not only by Chicago School 
naturalism and criminological functionalism but by Gramsci's (1971) and Williams' (1965) work on 
political and cultural hegemony. 

The British school, locating the emergence of youth subcultures historically, asserted that 
during the rapid expansion of monopoly capitalism after the Second World War (Baran and Sweezy 
1966), the phenomenon of a youth culture first arose within American and then British societies . 
This culture, with its own distinctive values, symbols and norms, grew out of and reflected the 




